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The Murderer God Sentenced 


By Guienn Warp DresspacH 


The leaves were falling and winds came and went, 
Slow shuttles weaving red and gold and brown 
Into the stuff of Dreams. Along the lane 

I met an old man coming home from town. 

His face was like a yellow leaf that long 

Had known the touch of rain, but when he spoke 


His voice was like a lively autumn wind. 

We talked a while and smoked our pipes. I asked, 
‘‘How did you come to stay so long in town?”’ 

He shifted some small bundles that he held 

And said, ‘‘There was a hanging. One who killed 
Was killed by Justice in the Courthouse yard.”’ 


Before I had a question he went on 

Speaking in that strange liveliness of winds, 
‘‘But never have I seen a murderer 
Sentenced as justly as the one I know 

God sentenced in this region years ago. 

I shall not name him, but when I was young 
I worked for him and knew him very well. 
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He owned a farm and was the greediest 

And meanest man that I have ever known. 
Flax was his pet crop and he built great bins 
To store it in and boasted of his wealth, 

And hired half-wits from the county farm 
To keep the price of labor down. One day 
One of them slipped into a half-filled bin 

And shouted, and each crazy move he made 
Lowered him deeper, and his struggles took 
Him from the bin’s edge to its center. There 
He sank. I got an ax and started in 

To chop an opening to let the flax 

Out on the barn floor. Then the farmer rushed 
At me and struck me. 


‘¢ “Will you spoil the work 
Of days’, he shouted, ‘for a half-wit? Go 
About your business. I know of a way 
To get him out’. 


‘‘Later we lowered planks 
To make a platform in the bin and groped 
About with grappling hooks and after while 
We pulled the fellow out. Due the delay, 
To save the flax bin, not a breath was left 
In his poor body. 


‘‘Well, that flax was sold 
And a new crop came in to fill the bins. 
When they were partly filled the farmer climbed 
Up on the edge to see the flax. He stooped, 
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So we supposed, to test the flax, and fell, 
Just as the half-wit fell, into the bin. 
He cried for help. I found him mad with fear 
Threshing about, out in the bin with flax 
Up to his neck. 
‘* ‘Cut down the bin’, he screamed, 

And when I came back with the axe I heard 
No sound from him, and worked like mad to cut 
An opening. Out flooded slimy flax 
Until the floor was covered, and at last 
We pulled him out. He found his breath and 

moaned, 
But he was crazed. He died, some years ago, 
As simple-minded as the half-wit killed 
To save a few days’ labor on the flax. 


‘“Well, dusk is coming. I must hurry home,”’ 
He said, and rattled off among the leaves. 











Three Poems 
By Fiora SHurett Rrvoua 


LINCOLN 


You were a warm, embodied thought of God. 
Grown weary of the kingly mold He cast, 
Which shrank anon to puppet size, He passed 
Back once again unto the primal sod, 

There to work out a sterner mold; He trod 
The ways of heaven lost deep in Godly thought; 
His plan complete, right eagerly He wrought, 
Smiling the while at something new and odd. 


He fashioned your lank form from fresh, sweet soil 
All unadulterate; and from an oak 

He took the great, strong heart, since, born to toil, 
You should be girded for the galling yoke; 

Then sweetened all with prairie winds to be 

The symbol of His thought—democracy. 
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THE SCHOOL-HOUSE REVIVAL: 
A FRAGMENT 


Night and the silent stars; 

My brother and I cuddled in fur robes 

In the back of the sleigh, 

With mother near—just on the seat in front. 
The soft crunch of the snow under the runners 
And the horses’ hoofs beating time 

To the music of the soft, low wind. 

The moon’s face veiled in cloud-lace 

As the emotion of an hour since 

Is veiled in my child-heart— 

Dim memories of those emotions 

Surging up through coming drowsiness. 

‘*T’ve anchored my soul in the haven of rest.’’ 
Under the stars 

The Lie, before which I had crouched in terror 
An hour since 

Has lost its fearsomeness; 

And the need to confess about the broken pitcher 
Is growing less urgent; 

God is good! 

He knows I am sorry— 

The pitcher had a pink rose painted on its side, 
I had loved the rose— 

The waves of drowsiness dash high—higher, 
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Over the flower-memory, 

Over my new resolves, 

Over me; 

And the stars of the prairie night 
Smile on. 





FLEDGLINGS 


My singing thoughts beat at their bars 
For they would fain wing to the stars; 
Yet when one flutters forth and tries 

To soar and sing — it falls and dies. 








The Child and the Little Sister 


By Fiorence Kiper Frank 


They tell me that I do not remember these first 
things, but I am unpersuaded. For the little Child 
who knew them is still living, and she has spoken 
with me. Sometimes I see her skipping along in 
front of me in the bright spring sunshine; often we 
have frolicked together on summer days. When she 
leaves me, she waves her hand and cries out eagerly, 
‘‘Dood-by. Dod bless you. Take care of yourself.’’ 
So it must be the child that was I, for these are the 
very words they have told me she used as farewell. 

She is fond of baby-talk, is loath to relinquish it, 
clings to it as the symbol of sweet things she may not 
know again. It is otherwise with the Little Sister. 
Surely the Little Sister was born sage and old. She 
will not permit the Child to cry out in exuberance of 
glee at the jangle of the approaching street-car, 
‘‘Here tome tee-car! O sister, here tome tee-car!’’ 
‘“‘That’s not right,’’ she gravely and reproachfully 
exclaims, and the Child is abashed. For has not she 
herself taught the Little Sister from a wooden spell- 
ing-board, and afterwards from the painfully picked 
out letters on the glaring signs, as the two little fig- 
ures stand together on some street-corner, clinging 
hand to hand. 

The Child has almost forgotten now the time when 
the Little Sister was not with her. Yet there is one 
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morning when she is sitting cross-legged on the 
front steps, contemplating in an ecstasy of warm air 
and sunlight her little fat extremities. Her father 
comes out of the house and smiles at her. ‘‘Would 
you like to see a little sister, Child?’’ he questions. 
She gazes wonderingly at him, her eyes reproachful. 
For weeks now he has lured her credulous imagina- 
tion with tales of a prospective and red-headed 
brother. And then — then she is asked to accept as 
substitute a —a—‘‘A sister, not a bruvver?’’ she 
exclaims, and finally, ‘‘Well, let me see a sister.’’ 
Her father leads her into a sunny room, where a 
frail little mother lies on the bed. Suddenly a tiny 
red thing at her side emits a lonesome wail. The 
Child starts in terror; her eyes are wide with dis- 
may. She tugs at her father’s hand, dragging him 
toward the door. ‘‘I don’t like it — don’t like it!’ 
she hurriedly explains. For weeks after, the stran- 
ger is not ‘‘my sister,’’ or even ‘‘the sister,’’ but 
coldly and formally ‘‘a sister,’’ the title of her intro- 
duction. 

The Child passes through age after age of experi- 
ence and eventful living. She learns new words; 
she receives a doll ‘‘bought ’specially’’ in Europe; 
she has the German measles. Then comes the trag- 
edy of her brief existence. She is lost — lost for an 
hour and a half almost! The Little Sister, with no 
teeth but with considerable hair, gurgles from a 
baby-carriage. <A placid colored nurse wheels her 
up and down, up and down, the sidewalk. In lei- 
surely imitation of Martha, the nurse, the Child 
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wheels in a red cart Esther, the beloved Doll. She is 
thus engaged on the afternoon of the tragedy. 
Martha and the Little Sister have disappeared for a 
moment into the house. The Child is now eager for 
an experiment that has tempted her incredibly for 
half an hour. It is this: she wants to see what the 
houses around the corner look like. She has been 
around the corner before, but that was yesterday 
and she has forgotten. She will peep only beyond 
the projection of the last house, and then hurry back 
to the Little Sister and Martha. She makes one 
turn, and—she decides to peep around the next 
corner. Suddenly she knows that she is lost. She 
fights the horror from her. She turns to the doll 
staring complacently from the red cart. ‘‘We’re 
not lost, Esther,’’ she assures the complacent stare. 
‘‘Really we’re not lost — really truly!’’ She knows 
in her baby mind that the assurance is not for 
Esther, but for herself. She walks and walks and 
walks, past houses and houses — she had not known 
there were so many houses in the world! A dark- 
haired man talks to her, but she can only shake her 
head when he inquires concerning her destination. 
He takes her up the steps of many houses, and she is 
mildly surprised that he inquires of the lady at each 
door whether this little girl belongs here or no. 
None of them wants her, however, so he delivers her 
at the police-station, where she cries all over the 
blue coat of a big policeman. They buy her a bag of 
cakes — large cakes bright with pink and green 
sugar. She eats four of them and is about to bite 
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into the fifth, the last, when the enormity of her 
selfishness comes upon her. In her own misery, she 
has forgotten Little Sister. Hastily she closes the 
bag and can be urged to eat no more. After long 
waiting, her nose pressed against the window-pane, 
people come for her. She is taken home. In the 
parlor they are all crying, her mother crying most 
of all. A sick terror grips her. Something has hap- 
pened to Little Sister. ‘‘O, mama!’’ she sobs in her 
mother’s arms, ‘‘I’ve brought her a pink cake —a 
big one. I ate just one weenty piece out of the cor- 
ner.’’ She is bewildered when her mother hurts her 
with hugging. 

Other nurses succeed Martha. One of them has 
‘‘got religion.’’ She confides to the Child’s mother 
how on one memorable occasion — at five o’clock in 
the morning! — there descended upon her without 
premonition the spiritual grace, and she was con- 
strained perforce to leave a sick lady she was tend- 
ing, to rush to the home of her minister. The Child’s 
mother is alarmed. ‘‘But, Lucy, if it happened 
again, would you leave the children?’’ Lucy laughs 
inordinately. The Child sees the red roof of her 
mouth. ‘‘O bless you, ma’am, you didn’t think a 
person could get it twice, did you?”’ 

Lucy has told the Child of the wickedness of the 
theater and the folly of the dance. The Child, who 
has not yet acquired religion, is taken, in company 
with Little Sister, to a performance of vaudeville. 
There are some dogs that perform with balls and 
canes. After they have left the stage empty, ap- 
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pears a wonderful little girl. In shimmering greens 
and glistening pinks, she dances a wonderful little 
dance. She whirls her skirts, she twirls about on 
her toes, she kicks repeatedly to her tiny, sunny 
head. On their return, Lucy is curious about the 
performance, asks questions, draws forth her infor- 
mation slyly. The little dancing girl has for her an 
unholy fascination. ‘‘But, my lan’, if she kicks like 
that, can’t you see her—her—’’ Lucy hesitates, 
blurts forth shame-facedly at last —‘‘her under- 
wear?’’ The Child is baffled. She had not noticed; 
and yet it must indeed have been so. She falters. 
She feels the self-respect and decency of the family 
name crumbling before the accusatory eyes of Lucy. 
Then comes the Little Sister to the rescue. ‘‘No, 
you couldn’t,’’ she explains triumphantly. ‘‘Be- 
cause she didn’t have any on.’’ The day is saved; 
the Child breathes freely. 

The Little Sister is full of quaint tendernesses and 
gentle sympathies. The suffering of dumb creatures 
is a pain to her. She weeps over a lost cat and sol- 
emnly assures her mother that she does not intend 
to be ‘‘cruel to the kitty.’? She pleads with the 
Child to be less biting in repartee in the daily quar- 
rel with the red-headed girl next door. 

As time goes on, the Child conceives for the Little 
Sister a passion of tenderness. The conviction 
comes upon her that the thin, gray-eyed mite is not 
as the other children. The Little Sister is not able 
to run so fast as the others, and her lips become blue 
from the cold in winter. She is taken out of school 
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before the end of the year, ‘‘on account of her 
health.’? Sometimes she crawls into the Child’s bed 
at night and clings to her, shaken with an agony of 
sobbing. Then the Child feels old and impotent and 
fiercely rebellious. 

Yet there are days when she knows herself effec- 
tive — the days when she is proud nurse to the figure 
lying small and white in the big bed. No fastidious 
demand, then, is too trivial. ‘‘Yes, I know you shut 
the drawer, but there’s a tiny piece of white hanging 
out yet. Why can’t you shut the drawer straight 
ever! No, I don’t want that hankerchief. I did say 
the one with the pink border, but I want the light 
pink. Now read tome. No, not that book. The one 
we had before. Yes, the same story. I don’t care if 
you have read it three times —I want it again. O, 
do you suppose teacher’Il put me down! Will she — 
will she? I only got 60 in arithmetic. Why doesn’t 
the doctor come?’’ 

There centers about these two at one period a 
group of cousins. It is the glowing period of ‘‘make- 
believe’’, and the Open Sesame to a world of won- 
ders is the shibboleth, ‘‘Let’s pretend!’’ So easily 
it slips from the Child that the slower mind of Julia 
is exasperation to her —Julia who is animated by 
no frenzy of imagination such as possesses the Child, 
— Julia who is somewhat conservative of enthusi- 
asm, somewhat solid of flesh and temperament. And 
Julia has a big brother of thirteen, with high scorn 
of these petty doings. ‘‘Now, Julia, you’ve got to 
promise before we begin that you won’t let on that 
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we’re just pretending! Promise before ever Tom 
gets here. My goodness, I’d be ’shamed to let him 
scare me, if I were you. Well, I’m going to lock the 
door so he can’t come in, then. Now you’re to be 
terribly sick and I’m going to op’rate on you. Lie 
down on the table and groan. Groan! groan! groan 
hard! Shut your eyes and wiggle your hands — as 
if in anguish. ‘So! so! Mrs. Harrison, I won’t hurt 
you a bit! Well, just a little then — just a little! 
Now smell this hankachief with chlorform on it, and 
be brave for the sake of your five little babies! Hand 
me the knife, nurse!’ O Julia, a spasm of pain 
should pass over your face as I say that! No, Tom, 
you can’t come in. The door’s locked. Stop that 
pounding. Julia, lie down! It isn’t silly! It isn’t 
silly! You promised. O Tom, don’t tell her it’s 
silly! You mean, horrid thing, you—to look 
through the transom. Now you’ve spoiled every- 
thing. How did you get there? All right, Julia, get 
up, get up! I don’t care—I wouldn’t be such a 
scaredy-cat for anything. And after you prom- 
ised —’’ But Julia has ignobly fled, and with her 
the Child’s projects for that day at least. 
Books are more stable companions. They have 
been friends of the Child since early babyhood — 
passionate friends, not opening a world of wonder, 
but being themselves the world. For to child lovers, 
what we in our wisdom have called reality and what 
we term fancy are one, and are not divisible. The 
Child knows the dreamer Alice as she knows the Girl 
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Across The Street, and Tom the water-baby is surely 
more living than the boy with the lamp-lighter. 

In one luminous week she discovers the gods. The 
book is the mythology of Bulfinch. The city sunset 
takes other hues; the night is a night of wonder. 
She is standing at the window, gazing out at the 
white moon, her little white-gowned figure pressed 
against the pane. She is in a rapture of romancing. 
The ground is covered with soft snow, the light 
gleams wondrously on the trees, the sidewalks, the 
sharply outlined roofs. But the Child is other- 
where. She sees on a mountain-top Diana bend over 
the sleeping Endymion. Tall and straight and 
golden-haired is the goddess, and as she leans above 
the shepherd-boy she touches his mouth with lips 
that breathe divinity. He stirs in his sleep. The 
Child thrills and quivers. Delicious tremors shake 
her and she wants to sob. She longs herself to be 
Diana, to ride on the moon, to rush through the for- 
est with dew-drenched limbs and flying hair, to 
dance on the sea-shore at midnight. She sees her- 
self whirling about on the beaten sand, white and 
light as the foam, drunk with ecstatic motion. 

She chooses to be Venus, the foam-born, Venus, 
beautiful beyond compare, with white hands and 
starry eyes, with delicate, curving body. She 
chooses to be Venus, the lovely and happy — or per- 
haps Venus the lovely and sorrowful. Yes, Venus 
had once loved a beautiful boy who had been killed 
in the hunt, and in great anguish of soul had she 
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mourned him. The Child becomes rapturously sad. 
The anguish of Venus is her anguish. 

The next day she writes a poem. She calls it 
‘‘Venus’ Lament Over Adonis’ Body.’’ 


‘‘For every drop of blood from thy poor, wounded 

body 

My heart drops one, O thou my dear beloved. 

So fair, so brave, so beautiful thou left me 

When, in the dewy freshness of the morning, 

With heart glad, bounding, in the joy of morning, 

Thou bad’st farewell to me. All things were glad 

But my poor woman heart. Glad with the joy of 
Spring! 

And thou wert of it! Holding me to thy heart 

While the sun shone on thy countenance, aye thou 
wert fair 

My poor, dear love. My spirit yearned on thee 

Passionately, tenderly, and my heart cried out 

With wild unreasoning fear. Then thou wert gone, 

Gone to the hunt, and I was left alone. 


O, wake, beloved, wake! Dyed in the red rays of 
the setting sun, 

Swathed in its radiance, layest thou beauteous 
there. 

A hush is in the air among the golden hills. 

Alone! My heart cries out in desolation! 

Alone! Alone! and thou art here at rest! 

With wide, lone, aching arms I cry. 
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My heart is broken, bleeding, and my bosom swells 
in misery. 


A flush of pink and white — a union of our souls — 

Anemone, the wind-flower here is born. 

Born of thy blood, my tears, of twilight and the 
glimmering rays 

Of the faint moon — of love and sorrow.”’ 


She reads the poem to Little Sister, who is tre- 
mendously impressed. Little Sister had once writ- 
ten a poem—ages ago—and they now resurrect 
the yellowed paper. 


‘‘T wish I was a fish, 
I wish I was a whale, 
I wish I was a donkey 
And had a little tail,’’ 


chants Little Sister. They laugh in unison. 

Then the Child confesses The Intention to Little 
Sister. It is this: to write poetry always — all her 
life — even when she is grown-up. To write and 
write, and then one day to make — A Book! — and 
the dedication will be ‘‘To Little Sister.’’ 

To whom else but Little Sister! Do they ever see 
in the future, these two, those Others who shall 
dwell in the hearts of either? Close, close, Little 
Sister, for God reaches down to take you. Close, 
and warm to her heart! she will not let you go. See, 
she is interceding for you, she is praying Him that 
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He do not take you — Little Sister for whom almost 
there was no future in this earth nor any beloved 
Others. 

Every night through the nights of the terrible ill- 
ness the Child prayed — prayed not to the gods of 
the Greeks who were as shadows then and phantoms, 
but to Him, her Friend, that One who was near her 
in suffering, the companion of pain. ‘‘O let her get 
well, dear God! Don’t let her die; don’t take her! 
don’t take her away from me — my Sister, my own 
Little Sister! Please, God, let me have her. I want 
her, God; I want her much more than you do.’’ And 
He heard the Child and restored her. But though 
Little Sister to the end of the years will always be 
little sister!—the Child, after that one terrible 
night when they waited in stillness for death to come 
— the Child was suddenly a child no longer. 











The Frog 


By Me.ua Russert McCattum 


Above and in between the familiar noises I heard it; 

The trolley two streets down, and the grind of the 
elevated, 

Bearing their crowds of people, bent, mostly, on 
cabareting ; 

The rumble of the suburban train, more seldom re- 
curring, but deadlier, 

And the fascinating whir of prosperous people’s 
motors. 

As I live, it was a frog! 


My home is a five-room flat in a seventeen family 
building; 

Not nearly rich enough, we, to slide out of thinking 
entirely, 

In a riot of luxury; nor poor enough to give romance 

To prowling social reformers and morbid poets and 
such-like. 

I was resting; I had just served my family a nourish- 
ing two-course dinner; 

Resting! — And I heard that frog! 


He must have been in the branch of our much- 
maligned, unlovely river 

That borders this subdivision; our sorrow-full, 

shudder-full river! 
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And he croaked insistently, just as they do in the 
country! 
Fancy! 


And I was a child again, swinging on an old-fash- 
ioned hay-fork, 

To and fro through my uncle’s barn, but gently, for 
I was a coward. 

Such a tremendous barn it was, bigger by far than 
the Blackstone! 

(It burned long ago, and now I know it never was 
very big, ever.) 

And I watched, again, Cousin Effie climb up to the 
topmost rafter, 

Carrying the rope in her hands; and I saw her step 
off — oh! 

Clean through the opposite door she swung, then 
back again! Oh, it was glorious! 

Even my boy cousins praised her, grudgingly, of 
course, being boys. 

A fine, strong, daring, big little girl was my Cousin 
Effie ;sx 

She died long ago. 


Again, I had lost my ring in the hay, the little ring 
with the turquoise, 

That Mother had paid a great, big, round, silver 
dollar for 

Out of the butter-money—and Dad had looked 
black when she did it. 

Oh, little frog! 
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I was a child again, stealing sickish sap from a green 
pail, 

In Neighbor Bowner’s sugar-bush; yes, stealing, 
and I didn’t care! 

Stingy old Neighbor Bowner, who always said eye- 
teen for eighteen. 


I was a child again, all dressed up in a rose-sprigged 
challis, 

Trimmed with a perfectly splendid quantity of rose- 
colored baby-ribbon, 

Speaking a piece at the district school commence- 
ment. 


Thus through the moving pictures of memory the 
little frog led me, 

Up to the very time when I first met you, beloved! 

When you came to my cousin’s store, urging your 
new line of canned goods; 

And you took me back to the city with you, a little 
countrified bride; 

And I traded away my green meadows for concrete 
and clamor and coal-dust, 

For all time — for all time. © 


I love you, little frog, for making me remember 

The me that was; I love that me — that little, long- 
ago country girl. 

But, fiddlesticks! Mostly I love the present — my 
sharp-witted city kiddies — 
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My comfortable five-room flat in the seventeen fam- 
ily building — 

And you, beloved! 

You touched tender chords, little frog, but I would 
not go back! 

Never! 





The Tide 


By Hersert Bruncken 


I watched the tide creep up the beach 
And softly kiss the wrinkled rocks; 
I saw the gulls dip in the sea, 
To part and meet in snowy flocks. 


I saw the tide crawl up the beach 
With slow, majestic, splendid pride, 
Melting the sands, slow foot by foot, — 
O, love, be constant as this tide! 








Two Poems 
By Fiorence K. Mrxter 


THE DEAD 


How quietly they sleep; 

How tired they must have been 

Who even now, in this wild storm, 

Do not awaken. 

What are they dreaming of 

Who lie so still beneath the waving ivy? 
Do they in their dreams, I wonder, 
Hear the thunder’s crash, 

Or see the willows bend above their heads, 
Or feel the passionate warm rain, 

Like pent-up tears, 

Upon their hearts? 


And you, dear timid one, 

Who once so feared the lightning’s flash, — 
Just now I hurried to pull down the shade 
To shield your startled eyes, 

And suddenly remembered 

You were sleeping there 

Among the dead. 
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ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL 


Into the stillness of that vast retreat 

I turn from off the hot and noisy street 

To rest a little from the deafening din, 

To drink in beauty; not repent of sin. 

Upon a shrunken crone who scrubs the floor 
Rose-filtered sunbeams from a window pour 
Transcendent splendor that might emanate 
From the high Gothic arch of Heaven’s gate. 
Save for a kneeling silent form or two 

I am alone with what is false or true; 
Transfixed, I gaze upon the altar’s gold 

And wait for miracles it may unfold. 

The transept door swings wide and shows the sun 
Upon the steps. There children laugh and run, 
While two slip through the portals with glad rush, 
Not sobered, only awed by that deep hush 
Brooding within high dome and pillared walls 
Like captive echoes of the light foot-falls. 
Swiftly they pass through long and vaulted aisle 
With eager eyes and faintly lingering smile, 

To kneel before the candle-lighted shrine 

Where Mother Mary lifts her face divine. 

Then, gayly, they go forth into the sun. 

Lo! Mary smiles because they dance and run! 











Recognition 
By Cuartes WuHarton StTorK 


Lonely and dull I pace the crowded street. 

The alien masks that idly drift along 

Repulse my glance and do my spirit wrong, — 
Inanimate things, that bruise me when they meet. 
Then suddenly heart throbs and pulses beat, 

As from the shifting desert of the throng 

Rise features like some well-remembered song, 
Dispelling sadness with its echoes sweet. 


Mistaken! *T'was a face I never saw 
Before, and yet most like. That thought consoles 
Me still, for in my present self is raised 

A part of my past self, from which I draw 

Companionship; they talk like separate souls 

That recognize each other, half-amazed. 














Two Poems 


By Wiarp WATTLES 


REQUIESCAT 


I will go out to the night and the wind 
And the clean rain coming down, 

For the walls of the sky are not unkind 
As the gray walls of a town. 


I will go out to the high hills 
And a cleft beneath a pine; 

In the heart of a rock it is dry and still 
And the heart of the rock is mine. 


I will go out with a cloak close-drawn, 
With the cool rain in my face; 

And my pillow by night shall be a stone 
In a strangely quiet place. 


And I will not care if the rain come down, 
Or if the night be chill, 

For I shall have left the gray walled town 
On feet forever still. 


I will go out by myself alone 
To the dark night and the sky, 

Till I am a brother to the stone 
Mingled inseparably. 
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Into my breast let the good rain seep 
Soothing as a prayer; 

The arbutus shall remember and creep 
Out of my tangled hair. 


When my two hands and my two feet 
Quiet at last shall lie, 

I shall not know if the rain be sweet 
With my face to the open sky. 


The night shall come like an emperor’s pall, 
The dawn like a crimson stain: 

I rise tonight for my coronal 
Out in the wind and rain. 
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A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN TOLD ME ONCE 


A beautiful woman told me once about my face; 
What she said was strange and I could not believe it, 
For no one had ever spoken to me of it before. 


It was the woman who was really beautiful; 

For I had heard from an understanding friend about 
her life, 

And I knew she had loved a dream and seen it wither 

And bloom again with a new poignancy, 

That she had done much good for people who did 
not understand her 

And for others who both understood and loved. 


Then I read how once her strength had nearly left 
her, 

And she had thought . . . ‘‘There is no good in 
life beyond the present good: 

I will seem what I am not, because the world is 
barren 

And I might as well amuse myself amidst the deso- 
lation. 

Life shall be my mountebank, but art my intimate 
lover. 

Yet I will be wiser than Psyche: 

Holding my lover in the embrace of silence, 

Feeling his lips, I shall not fear his invisible face.’’ 


And there was much more I knew about the woman, 
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Though no one told me. Her face was perfect 
vellum 

Inscribed with delicate and cabalistic traceries, 

And I think I translated out of a forgotten language. 


That is why I know that she was mistaken .. . 

My eyes are mirrors — she cannot look behind the 
thin coating of quicksilver; 

I turn them to all men and they but see the reflection 
of themselves, — 

And so the woman saw in my face only her own 
beautiful soul. 


But she made me understand how the Italian immi- 
grant and the unsavory Polander 

See in the faces of their women the loveliness of 
dead Helen, 

The eternal fragility that made Paolo look up and 
draw Francesca down to him, 

Or the memories that supported Abelard through 
that living death. 


For beauty is born in us out of beauty, 

And love is the begetter of all frail imperishable 
perfection, 

And what I see in others, that I am. 














Love-Song 
By Ausert Epmunp TROMBLY 


Over in the lilac I can hear the house-wren 
Singing to his mate while she sits upon the nest; 

Larger than the singer surely is the passion 
Throbbing in his throat, welling from his breast! 


Silently his mate sits list’ning to her lover, 
Answering his song as only silence can. 

Song must be effusive, but love need not be spoken; 
So the truth for wrens is, so the truth for man. 


Like the lover-wren, I am forever singing, 
Singing to ease my passion of its smart; 

While my Love without or madrigal or sonnet 
Sings the sweeter song in the silence of her heart. 











Soul-Drift 


By Ciement Woop 


Life has no joy like a downy couch, 

A yielding pillow, and a covering 

Snug, cosy. While the form, recumbent, seems 
Swung in a giant swing o’er depths unknown, 
Buoyant and feather-light, the senses doze 
Beneath a drowsy mist, that slowly numbs 

All thought and feeling to oblivion, 

A docile nothingness; the eyes are fixed 

On one dark spot on yonder wall, that seems 
To be the all-embracing universe 

Shrunk to a lessening blur; and as the mind 
Struggles to image something definite, 

It grasps some scene, some well-remembered face, 
And as the soul is sealed in sleep, this stays 

The last remembrance... . 


Then? Ah, then, I think, 
The soul goes romancing. There are no such fields 
Of molten gold, no such unsullied skies 
Of dazzling azure, nor hills of breathing green, 
As those the soul now travels. The soul, this flower, 
This subtle scent 0’ the body, this sweet sound 
It melodies, this now is separate 
From its hushed silent source, and goes its way 
Unbound and joyous, light as drifting foam 
That scuds before a swift black blast at sea,— 
Owner, unchallenged, of the greening land, 
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The sky, the blazing sun, the encircling stars, 

The ornate constellations set above 

That it can reach to, pluck, and wear as jewels 
Upon its flowing raiment; wings, that soar 
Sunward or nightward,—back to the earliest dawn 
Ere life was, or into the silent future, 

When world and life are one gray monochrome. 


It sees these two seek, ever silently, 
But certainly, that ruddy ball forever 
Largening, smoldering to its rest, 

A dying cinder in a pitchy night.... 


And then a sea of grayness swept the sky, 

And, rising ever, gulifed the dying earth, 

The ruddy aging sun, the stars that ring it, 

The dimming universe,—and each lit ball 
Sputters to darkness in the smothering flood,— 
When imperceptibly, the whole began 

To glow throughout; a whitened tremor shook 
The enshrouding sea, wherein, like fishes caught 
Tight in a net, flopping and gasping, were 

The sputtering suns; all imperceptibly 

The net dissolved, the sea withdrew, the suns 
Began to glow again; the swathing gray 

Began to gleam and pulse with restless life, 
And all my soul, joy-shaken, went its way 
Unbound and buoyant as before; I knew 

A circling peace, a wide untroubledness, 

And, cuddled in a warm forgetfulness, 
Dreamlessly, I slept. 











Clouds 
By Watter L. Myers 


Frederick Thompson opened his eyes to the un- 
clouded sky. He felt entirely content to lie flat in 
the shade of the rock, for he was rested and the heav- 
iness and ache in his chest had lessened. Whether 
he had fainted or dropped asleep he did not know, 
and he was too much at ease to force recollection be- 
yond the memory of sliding from his horse and stag- 
gering to the rock. 

After a time he sat up and stared across the 
sloping, rolling tableland of the mesa toward a far- 
off ridge of mountains riding a sea of blue mist that 
had washed their slopes with faint purple as far as 
timber-line and, above that, had toned them to gray- 
blue, but had left untouched the gleaming flecks and 
streaks of snowfields. 

He sat stiffly erect, hands palm-downward behind 
him. His eyes alone moved, sweeping that line of 
remote peaks, — brown eyes slow of motion yet wide 
and unresting, accustomed by month after month of 
the body’s weakness to economy of effort. In the 
limpidity of those eyes, in the thinness of his square- 
built frame, in the gauntness that had put a certain 
gray refinement upon his regular, commonplace fea- 
tures, was a distinctiveness at once unnatural, beau- 
tiful, and pathetic: manifestly Frederick Thompson 
should have been ruddy and wholesome and ordi- 
nary, an occupier of office chairs, an inhabiter of 
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respectable boarding-houses, a steady young getter- 
on in a busy life. Yet, here in the lofty silence of the 
mesa, he sat invested with the strange, isolating 
spirituality of slow-coming, inevitable death. 

To see those mountains he knew that he had risked 
a great hastening of death; therefore every detail of 
the view, dark slashes of canyons, sharp carving of 
peaks, the whole silent, everlasting entity of moun- 
tain and mesa and sky, were moving and working 
within him as nothing else had in all his thirty hum- 
drum years. 

Given a horse that morning for half an hour’s. 
ride, enjoined on peril of his life not to travel faster 
than a walk and not to follow any ascending trail, he 
had ridden for hours, had cantered, had lost himself, 
and had climbed this high mesa. 

With another this might have been mere sick- 
man’s petulance. With Frederick Thompson it 
marked a profound change. Caution, that which he 
called common sense, had been his religion. Where 
other boys had leaped, he had clung and crawled; 
when other young men had married with fine aban- 
don, he had stayed unwed; when others had swept 
by him to single-handed combat, he had remained 
behind the rampart of his employer’s desk, prudent 
and admirably faithful. The more powerful was 
caution with him because he had not kept the faith 
through cowardice. Now and then there had been 
stark battles with recklessness. The fight had con- 
cerned a woman once, a girl with blue eyes, and the 
victory had been a cold triumph indeed. 
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But where the girl with the blue eyes had failed, 
the White Plague had conquered. It works slow 
changes in body and soul. It had at last put Freder- 
ick Thompson on the verandah of a great, dreary 
sanitorium to sit hour by hour in idleness and see 
himself grow each day weaker. It had changed pru- 
dence to despair. This day he had turned to care- 
lessness and had found peace. 

A wind rushed audibly about the rock, worked at 
his hatbrim, waved into sudden grace the hair of his 
horse’s mane and tail, added a faint sound to the 
slight noise of the animal’s grazing. There came a 
tremor into Frederick Thompson’s arms; a red spot 
appeared on his cheek bone; his eyes brightened. 
He was knowing the satisfaction of the man who has 
played with death and won. He was fraternizing 
with the peaks and the clouds and the sky of this 
high, silent world which he had discovered; and he 
could hear also the challenge of those uncrossed dis- 
tances, the call of the lands beyond the sky-line. 

He stood up, conquering his giddiness, and got his 
frail body into the saddle. Then with wide, bright 
eyes set like a crystal-gazer’s, thin hands clasped 
on the saddle-horn, he rode slowly into the gray- 
green expanse of the mesa, surrendering without 
reserve to the summons of this world to him so in- 
violate, serene, and totally new. 

Only by death itself, however, can one accomplish 
such entire severance from the powers that have 
held him. Just the third of a mile lower than Fred- 
erick Thompson and but four miles distant, directly 
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before his very eyes though invisible, were others, 
men who were setting themselves to a road that 
wound to the top of the mesa. They were makers of 
pseudo-romance, actors and supernumeraries of the 
Superb Motion Picture Company, riding in full re- 
galia from the town near the sanitorium to make 
certain reels in ‘‘Las Palmas, a Historical Pageant- 
Play of the Spanish Conquest of New Mexico, a 
Splendid and Gripping Spectacle.’’ Conquistadores 
were to be ambushed by Indians; and well up on the 
mesa side a fat, vociferous director, coatless and 
pink of shirt, was already marshalling a band of 
real pueblos, thrifty farmers, cheerful and alacri- 
tous, and fearsomely warpainted. For occupiers of 
office chairs and inhabiters of respectable boarding- 
houses, romance must not merely grip and thrill; it 
must convince. 

From the little foothills, past the location of the 
ambuscade, up to the rim of the mesa led the road, 
artfully curved and graded, compacted by wheel and 
hoof. Very steadily the conquistadores mounted it; 
deviously but surely Frederick Thompson moved to- 
ward it. 

When he went down between the ridges of the 
mesa, or when a rising stretch of the grass-land lay 
before him, he lifted brilliant eyes to the sky; but 
from the elevations he must look upon a wide, dis- 
tant country tinted with pale, luminous blue, swept 
by the purple shadows of low white clouds, holding 
within itself as details, mesas and mountains toy- 
like in their minute perfection. Thus he could shut 
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out the present discomforts, the galling of saddle 
leather, the weariness and pain of coughing fits, the 
occasional moments of black vertigo; and he could 
shut out the far, faint voice of caution and common 
sense. 

It was easier, too, when his fever began to rise, 
for him to pass on and on, up and away from the 
levels of monotony and restraint where he had 
plodded all his life, where the sky and the clouds 
were not part of the world. Here the sky was the 
air itself. He breathed it, hot and darting, into 
every corner of his lungs; he felt that it held the 
ground beneath him suspended as it held the clouds; 
for the earth was drifting, drifting, and sometimes 
slowly tilting as the clouds tilted. 

He was taken with delight at the marvel of those 
clouds. He turned his horse toward a distant flat- 
topped structure of gray and white that seemed 
floating on a level with him and appeared actually 
to join the rim of the mesa. It receded as he went, 
and he rode far out on a narrow headland after it. 
Perhaps, for his eyes were already looking into 
space beyond the farthest edge of the cloud, he 
might have ridden straight off the rim-rock if his 
horse had not disregarded the bit and circled the 
margin. 

When his horse was very close to the edge, Fred- 
erick Thompson really saw the void beneath him. 
His gaze had to make the leap out and down in a 
long, slanting swoop to the tiny pines below. He 
swayed in the saddle. He was reeling with the ex- 
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altation of sheer space. He pulled his horse as close 
to the edge as the animal would go and rode thus 
for miles; in a very dizziness of mastery he could 
look down upon the flatness that had been his life. 

Then the clouds drew him again. One of them, 
small and white, came drifting in so close that it 
seemed his horse could leap into the soft mass of it. 
He had a clearly defined, throbbing impulse to make 
the leap. With beating pulses he put it by and went 
on; but immediately he was obsessed by another 
great floating sky-island. 

Frederick Thompson did ride into that cloud. He 
was not aware of having plunged off the mesa; yet 
it seemed abruptly that he was no longer on it. The 
very outline of his horse’s head was dimmed all at 
once by the thickening and graying of the air, which 
felt heavier in his lungs and softer. His horse’s 
hoofs ceased to click on the rocks. He seemed to 
have lost the use of his eyes, but he had been given a 
new sense that told him of marvelous sights and 
presences all about him, to be attained if he would 
but ride on and on through the mist. 

The coolness and the dampness of it on his face 
made him aware that he had been burning with dry 
heat. He was refreshed; and, though all the fire was 
not taken from his hollow cheeks, his way was made 
easier. He leaned more heavily on the hands 
clasped across the saddle-horn; he did not turn his 
eyes, though on his right hand and his left there was 
bidding to. From far and straight ahead, a more 
urgent call had sounded. 
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Sometimes the grayness thinned against the slopes 
of dark hills near at hand; sometimes at his very 
feet windows opened noiselessly upon vacancy. 
Once the cloud rose and spread above him a low 
canopy from whose shadow he looked with dazzled 
eyes upon expanses of unearthly vividness, like bas- 
reliefs of incandescent jewels. He gasped in won- 
der that had not the slightest trace of recognition. 

Now and then the sun smote him, and for a few 
moments he blinked in its power. Once he found 
himself in the hot radiance confronting a house, a 
windowless mud wall with a vacant doorway. That 
doorway gave him a great start. It had the expec- 
tant appearance of all open doors: seemingly it was 
about to give passage to someone. Frederick 
Thompson pulled up his horse and sat staring, his 
unimaginative mind working hard to picture the be- 
ing, the dweller in cloud-land, who might use that 
door. 

Just as the mist threw its curtain over the wall 
and shut the door before him, he understood that he 
was confronting a ruin; for on either side of the 
door stretched many rods of crumbling mud and 
stone with other openings that might once have been 
doors and windows. But the cloud urged him on and 
made him unmindful of realities; indeed it rebuilt 
for him the broken walls and raised fallen stories. 
It gave him glimpses and beset him with shadows so 
that he seemed riding through a city of narrow 
streets and many whispers. 

He still held fast enough to realities to know that 
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the men who could populate such a city must be 
brown-skinned, that their clothing must be of bright- 
colored cloth, that they must wear moccasins, and 
feathers, that they carried bows and arrows. 
Strange blendings of recollected magazine illustra- 
tions, of light-headedness, and of mist moved about 
him as he rode. 

When the cloud lifted he was riding along a high 
ridge of the mesa. He stopped his horse and stared 
about him eagerly, but the city had vanished and the 
cloud was rolling and streaming down the slope. 
Unhesitatingly he set out to overtake it. That 
cloud had become a vital necessity to him. He knew 
now that within it he had touched the thing for which 
he had risked his life. He must have more of it; he 
trembled with need for it. 

He entered the cloud; and instantly he felt a lofty 
satisfaction. Ever just ahead, momentarily to be 
revealed, were the glories and wonders of which he 
had been granted a glimpse. He went forward as 
one who is ready to be wrought upon by perfect 
harmonies of color, shape, and sound, and who is 
irrevocably committed to a high emprize, — a bowed, 
burning-eyed, pitiful figure of a man, scarcely able 
to sit his horse for weakness. 

Sometimes his mind was a glowing blank. Some- 
times it was crowded with all the exotic memories 
that his meager reading could furnish, — the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, long lines of crusaders in shin- 
ing armor, white towers of the Alhambra, and above 
all, cities, — cities walled with brass, built of mar- 
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ble, and paved with gold, cities gorgeous as the sun- 
set, peopled by brown-faced whisperers, and rich 
beyond dreams in mystery. Suddenly a name for- 
gotten since schoolboy days formed itself and burst 
from his lips: 

‘‘Cibola, the Seven Cities of Cibola!’’ he croaked. 

With that name he seemed to have entered the 
very arcana of romance. He seemed a part, all at 
once, of a picture he had seen long ago, one of a band 
of Spanish adventurers who sought the Seven Cities. 
He was one of them; they were tired to the very 
death; their throats were rasped with thirst. They 
had left behind them the known and commonplace 
world; and their lives were the playthings of mys- 
tery and chance; yet they were not afraid and they 
must go on. 

A quick splitting of the cloud dazed Frederick 
Thompson with the consciousness that he was alone, 
close to the rim of the mesa. Perplexity and dis- 
tress were sweeping over him, when he chanced to 
look below. There, in the clear sunlight, were his 
Spaniards, perhaps a hundred riders in column of 
twos. The light flickered on breastplates and hel- 
mets; and even from his great height he could make 
out the plumes of the officers. The troop was fol- 
lowing a well defined road. Frederick Thompson’s 
eyes traced it as it wound and climbed along the 
broken slope beneath the sheer cliff. 

Despite his visions in the cloud he had a moment 
when his breath came unevenly and his scalp tingled; 
for in a trackless world lay a waiting road and in all 
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the world there moved only a cavalcade that must 
have finished its marchings centuries before. Then 
swiftly all thought of this was gone; he swung his 
hat and would have shouted if he had owned any 
voice at all. He had no capacity for doubt. He was 
all athrill with the knowledge that the riders were 
making for the top of the mesa. Somewhere be- 
yond, he would join these brother seekers for the 
Seven Cities. He who had seen the miracles of walls 
and gates and streets and towers would guide; to- 
gether they would enter the cloud and pass to won- 
der beyond the dreams of men. 

As if to aid, the mist once more pressed about him. 
He entrusted himself to it without touching his bri- 
dle reins; his confidence was too great even for 
haste. 

And at that moment the Spaniards themselves 
were giving thought to the clouds. The descending 
mist was even then like to spoil an epic scene, bold 
conquistadores filing across a sloping shoulder of 
the mountain with wild, wide spaces to be mindful of 
and appropriate gestures to be made. 

The genius of the pink shirt, beside his camera 
operator on a rock suitably distant from the horse- 
men, chewed the flaring edge of his megaphone. 
‘Another of those damn fogs coming; and it’s as 
clear a day as ever a man saw!”’ 

He reversed the megaphone, clapped it to his lips, 
and bawled through it, while the back of his neck 
puffed ruddily and sweat exuded from his pink fore- 
head: ‘‘Sit up! You’re Spanish soldiers now, not 
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livery stable loafers or cowpunchers out of a job! 
Look fierce as hell!’’ He struck the proper attitude 
there on his rock, megaphone and all. The line of 
riders stiffened visibly. 

Again the megaphone flung out the shoutings of 
command: ‘‘That’s better! Stop ’em now, Mason! 
Stop ’em! Halt! Whoa! Oh, Lord! Now! Shade 
your eyes! Take a good look round! We can shoot 
clear to the Pacific Ocean from here. Good! Con- 
sult with Garland! Point at that snag-tooth moun- 
tain! Good! Register, ‘All’s well!’ Good! Go 
ahead! Goon! Give ’em the highball! Oh, Lord! 
Ge-e-et ep! Good!’’ 

As alpenstock now, the megaphone eased the cor- 
pulent romancer from the rock. 

‘*Got to beat it now, Jim. Just look at those devil- 
ish clouds.’? Wheezing audibly in the thin air, the 
director began a clambering shortcut to the scene of 
the ambuscade. 

Meanwhile in the very heart of the cloud Fred- 
erick Thompson was riding. The cloud was thin 
now, given to openings and vanishings and lettings- 
in of the sun. But it had done its work with him: it 
had made its magic in his brain and set his feet so 
firmly in strange ways that he no longer needed it. 

It had left him at length on a height that over- 
looked the road in the last of its manifold turnings. 
He did not notice the vanishing of the clouds. His 
eyes had caught the sparkle of helmet and breast- 
plate among the rocks. He hurried on to find the 
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road. Very soon he saw its last zig-zag within the 
angle formed by two projecting headlands. 

But just then he perceived that his cavaliers were 
not the only men along the road. Others were 
almost directly beneath him. He knew these men 
too. They were brown-skinned; some of them wore 
garments of bright-colored cloth; some were painted 
with equally bright pigments; all of them wore head- 
bands, feathers, and moccasins; all of them carried 
bows and arrows. Again the shock of reality sent 
the little chilling prickle across Frederick Thomp- 
son’s scalp; he could actually hear the murmur of 
their talk. Then he was lost in the marvel of it, — 
of seeing in the full glare of the sunlight the men of 
the Seven Cities, of hearing the voices of those whis- 
perers of the mist. 

He had stopped his horse to sate himself with 
wonder, when he remembered the riders who were 
coming up the road. For a little he merely joined 
wonder to wonder. Then in an instant he under- 
stood the meaning of what he saw. Those brown 
men with the headbands were not on the road but 
directly above it, crouching behind brush and stones. 
Some worked at great boulders as if loosening them; 
the arrows were on the strings. It was an ambush 
for the Spaniards. 

So much he saw and understood before the cloud 
again drifted upon him. It not only blotted out the 
men beneath him, but soon it had filled his mind with 
its former dreamlike and vivid confusion. He lost 
the significance of that ambuscade; he forgot upon 
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just what adventure those cavaliers had embarked. 
But there came to him a need for haste and action. 
He urged his horse into a trot. He felt the close 
presence of struggles involving mighty issues. The 
air seemed vibrant with desperate undertakings, 
with self-forgetfulness and utter, unreasoning devo- 
tion. He was like a man set blind and deaf, but com- 
prehending, in the midst of a battle between nations. 
He was consumed with a fierce white heat of happi- 
ness. He was ready for quick-coming death. 

The cloud opened a bit and showed him the way. 
He had reached the head of the road, and at sight of 
it he remembered the ambush and the riders. He 
knew quite clearly what he must do: he must gallop 
down that road and warn the searchers for the 
Seven Cities. Though he had the cloud to aid him, 
he knew that his danger would be threefold: he 
might be shot by the men in the ambuscade, or he 
might die of hemorrhage due to the racking of the 
gallop, or he might faint and plunge down the 
mountain. 

He turned his horse into the road. Self and life 
and death and the world vanished for him in one 
soul-taking glory. Teeth set, gray lips smiling a 
little, he fixed himself more securely in the saddle 
and began to spur his horse. The animal held back; 
then, urged on by its own momentum and by that 
understanding which comes between horse and rider, 
it plunged ahead. 

The lash of all the winds of heaven in his face; in 
his heart the blurring, rejoicing madness of great 
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speed and a bravery as of countless flaunting ban- 
ners, high-voiced trumpets, and the roar of innumer- 
able charging hoofs. With all these, Frederick 
Thompson, the slave of mediocre caution and the 
patient victim of the White Plague, rode down the 
mesa, down the cloud-dimmed highway,—a thun- 
dering shadowy shape, hoofs clashing out sparks at 
the turns, faster, faster on the straight slopes, hurt- 
ling past the lines of bedizened farmers, dashing 
abroad the fury of the approach, hurling the alarm 
to the halted riders below and clearing them from 
the road as if by impact. A rushing madness of 
sound, nearer, nearer to the waiting horsemen; 
almost upon them; and then—a clatter of stum- 
bling hoofs, a mighty crashing of oak brush, silence. 

The horses of the more ready leaped forward 
under the spur. But they were jerked back; for out 
of the mist staggered a man with torn clothes and 
blood on his face, who fell, gasped words about In- 
dians ahead, choked bloodily, relaxed, and quietly 
ceased to breathe. 

The cloud was very dense now. Professional ro- 
mance stood dumb-founded in all its tawdriness. 
Doubtless no cinematograph has ever recorded such 
artless grotesqueries of pity and amazement as were 
stamped upon those faces, or such awe as widened 
the eyes that looked from the close-pressing gray- 
ness of the cloud to the still man on the ground. 

Frederick Thompson’s lips smiled faintly, very 
faintly, under the red stain. He had gone out with 
all his banners and his sounding trumpets. 








Three Poems 
By Wiu1am Larrep 


FORESIGHT 


Good-by, good-by. — The bitterest drop of all 
My bitter cup: to know that Time, who killed 
This our prime love, will weave a glamorous pall, 
And this poor tomb most wondrously begild. 
Wherefore too often, ere the well-dealt end, 
In unavailing whines shall we presume; 
Too often sorely needed strength shall spend 
In sighing towards an all-but-empty tomb. 


And as a mother, girt with manly sons, 

High in her heart above them holds a child — 
Returned to dust ere yet these stronger ones 

Were formed — the first-born, dead and undefiled, 
So must this dead be held, recalled afresh 

Time and again by tongues of sequent springs, 
Blurring the beauty of the-fairest flesh, 

Mocking the present force of worthier things. 
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A STABLE-YARD 


I knew a garden in a Jersey town; 
Thereto a gate, with curious cedar bars, 
Led from a lane, a gate that swung to crown 
My day, through three swift springs. With 
brightening stars 
We used to watch the red sun-embers dying down. 


I hear the owner wants a stable-yard. 
Therefore he builds a blank brick wall to hide 

From eyes inquisitive his stable-yard. 
Our garden, where ten thousand pansies died, 
Spread over with cement, shall be his stable-yard. 


Brick up the gate; cover walk and bed, 
That nothing gross may pass that port to joy, 
That nothing earthy on that earth may tread — 
Only the flame-fine spirit of a boy, 
When, glimpsing perished things, my straining eyes 
stare dead. 
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AND I ALSO 


High lovers since the birth of years, 
Proclaiming Love by lilt or groan, 

Crowned with sharp joy, or paid with tears, 
Steadfast in dungeon, hut, or throne — 

Open your ranks to welcome me: 

I too have dwelt in Arcady. 


Prime makers, minstrels, bards; oh, far 
Voices that ranged from rim to rim 

Of earth, or wailed towards a star — 
Vouchsafe that with your mighty hymn 

My pitiful pipe may blended be: 

I too have sung in Arcady. 


Knights, sword-lords, heroes, urged and stayed 
By Love in wondrous strokes yet sung, 

Give me the spurs, the accolade! 
I, never yet on Honor’s tongue, 

Your brother (though of low degree), 

Have fought — will fight — for Aready. 


— Lady, the glamor fails; the flame 
Sinks in my breast; the scornful dead 
Are silent in their Heaven of fame. . . 
Though never laurel wreathe my head, 
Nor conquerors’ palm, what reck, if we, 
Together, walk in Arcady? 











